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THE SOUL’S VISITANTS. 
BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Again, to thee, O nature, 
My wandering thoughts TU turn — 
And strive from thy all lovely face, 
A lesson new to learn. 


Within the soul’s deep chambers, 
Such radiant forms have dwelt — 

That the mild beauty of the eve, 
Till now, I have not felt. 


What are they, angel visitants, 
Those fleeting ones and bright, 
That waken thus with unseen wings, 

The spirit’s glimmering light? 


{ deem them things of heaven! 
Those beings of the heart; — 

Nor would they come thus if in life's 
Great plan they had no part! 


They come like beauteous seraphs, 
And brightly glaace. awhile, 

Adown the soul's deep waters, 
Then vanish like a smile. 


Those voiceless ones and lovely! 
In song { would them twine, 

That they might speak to other hearts, 
What they have breathed to mine! 


But in the world of language 
They have no home—no place — 
A beam of light upon the soul 
They leave, their only trace. 


Think’'st thou, thou know'st the poet, 
By the light song he sings? 

The truest riches of his soul, 
Must aye be hidden things! 
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BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


The tassels of a gorgeous tent, 


The breath of the midnight waves; 
And the royal banners heavily, 
Are drooping on their siaves. 


W hat startles from his slumber thus 
The lord of the Kingly realm? 

Why girds he on so hurriedly, 
Hauberk, and sword, and helm? 


The watch is treading silently 
Along the embattled hill; 

The sound of the stirring drum is hushed, 
And the song of the trumpet still. 


His lip with an inward strife is stirred, 
And his haughty brow is pale; 

And slumber flies from his drowsy guard 
At the clang of his ringing mail. 


«Surely, I heard the sentinel cry! 
The line of the enemy forms! 
By the blazing stars of my diadem 
I'll die but in Victory’s arms!” 


As like the waves of a stormy sea 
They rush (to the contest down, 

The white-rose banner is waving free 
O'er him of the starry crown. 
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The combat thickens: and ‘diets aad calh. 
At the feet of his taunting foe, 
He lies with the blood in his dinted mail 
And the dust on his Kingly brow! 
Mr. HEALTHY, OQ. 
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LINWOOD FAMILY. 

BY EDWARD MELANCTHON. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83.) 
“Would not! let him abuse me in that way, and see what I 
| would do.” 

“He has insulted you as much as me!” 

“How so?” 

«Why, did not you empley me to do your business, and was 
not that business pronounced despicable? and is not the prin- 
| cipal wronged equally with the agent?” 

“Well, I had not thought of it in that light. {tis so —it is 
so” —and he paced the room wringing his hands. «I cannot 
endure it— my honor must be vindicated. Do you not think 
he is acoward when any danger threatens?” 

“Coward!” ejaculated Powel. “He is about as cowardly as 
he is corrupt — and you will find it so if you challenge him.” 

«Would he accept?” 

“Accept! No— he would treat the affair with contempt, 
as he did the fifty thousand, and make you feel like burying 
yourself in the Earth to be eaten by worms.” 

«What if I threaten to way lay him, if he does not accept?” 

“That would move bim about as much as an April whisper. 
I tell you he is fearless, and if you should undertake to kill 
him, and he should bend his eye upon you, you would tremble 
and forget your weapon. Talk uo more about challenging 
or waylaying, unless you wish to fly your country to escape 

the public scorn.” 

“I believe [ will take your advice, — but you will not breathe 
a word about this affair?” 

“Breathe a word! I think not—I should be amazingly 
glad to forget the whole business — and I would advise you to 
| destroy your memory if possible.” 
| «No more of that,—sir—if you have any claim on me 
| take the check, or name your reward.” 
| “I have done enough with your CHECKS,” said he, con- 
| temptuously, as he left the room. 
| «Well, so stands the matter—beaten every way,— worse, 
| treated with contempt —ay, worse still —he has absolutely 
| made me afraid of him though I never saw him. It's too 
| much — it’s unbearable — it’s perfectly distracting. And shall 
TL endure all this in silence? Shall Robert Baxter, who has 

swayed the BELLE MODE and been courted by ail, now be- 
| ¢ome the by-word for all that is low and despicable? It can- 
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ul have an idea, Trasieiied I want you to eedens your 
honor thet you will stand_by me. You shall be rewarded.” 
“T will.” 
“Well then, this is the seal of our alliance,” and they shook 
hands. ‘We will separate for the present, and meet again to 
consult and commence operations.” 
CHAPTER III. 
Friend! have a care, 
Your next step may be fatal!—for the love 
Of him who made you, stand not on that brink! 
[ByRon. 
That of law, is, in many respects, a noble profession. What 
renders it somewhat unpleasant to the truly benevolent and 
philanthropic practitioner is, that it is founded on the wrongs 
of man to man. The lawyer is compelled to deal with the 
lowest characters in society —to espouse their cause wheth- 
er right or wrong and defend them in their quarrels. But as 
evil isin the world and the innocent freqently suffer from the 
wrongs of the malicious and avaricious, it is gratifying to the 
lawyer to defend the injured, and protect their rights. This 
is the redeeming feature of the law, and it is elevating in its 
influence. Again, man is ambitious and thirsts for power. 
Designing men frequently rise on the prostrate bodies of the 
people and seat themselves on the throne of despotism. But 
lawyers have been the first to understand the rights of man, 
for their profession was created for their defence, and have 
been the first to cry out against cppression. The tyrant be- 
ing overthrown, the lawyers have assembled in their wisdom 
and instituted safe-guards against future ambitious aggressors, 
established constitutions—and ordained tribunals to which 
the people could appeal for redress, and where all great ques- 
tions of government could be finally tested, and all laws tried 
by the rules of reason and the Constitution. With this glance 
at the dignity of the law, we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
he who studies it in a true spirit — with the desire of benefit- 
ting his fellows, cannot fail to imbibe its beautiful spirit to 
become purer in heart and nobler in mind. But the great evil 
that has recently fallen upon the profession is, that it is too 
much crowded with anxious aspirants for its rewards and hon- 
ors. Legal knowledge being absolutely essential to true 
statesmanship, multitudes have entered the profession know- 
ing it to be the great highway to political preferment. Young 
men have been, and are still flocking in from every quarter. 
Many of them are poor aad compelled te do any kind of legal 
business they cau find to make their bread, When starvation 
is staring them in the face, they will often do that which they 
abhorred when surrounded with plenty. Some are even 
tempted by large fees to espouse the cause of the malicious and 
assist them in their villainy against others. This, however, is 
not common among lawyers, who we are proud in saying, are 
as excellent a class of men as he have. It is very rare that 
they are caught in any very heimous crimes, though in com- 
mon with all other classes they frequently fall short of their 
dignity. But one case of a lawyer sentenced to the peniten- 





|not be. But what shall Ido? Hire some villain to kill him?” 


| —this he whispered, with eyes glowing wildly, and the words 
had hardly escaped his mouth, before he started back and 

“That would be murder— and 
cursed thought! lest you tempt me 
Ah,—I have it,” he exclaimed with eyes fixed on 
nothing; “I have it —let me see —destroy her father’s for- 
That would make them all miserable —then f would 
| show them my benevolence in supporting them —and then, 
| the kind hearted Julia would accept my hand. Capital;— but 


| trembled at the thought. 
then,—and then. Out, 
| too far. 


| tune! 


| how is it to be done?” 
;of Baxter, said: — 

«The bribe has failed too, I see?” 
«Worse than that.” 

“Jndeed! what can be worse?” 


like trash.” 
“Ah!— 


At this moment Truman returned, and seeing the confusion 


“He has treated us all with contempt, — trampled us down, 





ary is within our recollection. This isa fair showing of the 
general virtue of the profession when it is considered, that 
hardly any other class of men bas so many temptations placed 
before them. 

In the town to the north of the Academy on the south side 
of the public square, was a low, neat, one story building, over 
the door of which was painted in gilded letters, “Josiah Jen- 
nings, Attorney and Counsellor at Jaw and Solicitor in Chan- 
cery.” The next morning after the scenes of the last chap- 
ter were enacted, a man might have been seen approaching 
that office in a manner which indicated that busimess of impor- 
tance was the object. One might conjecture that he had some 
solemn affair which aimed at the destruction of an enemy in 
a legal way, or at the ruin of some fortune for the gratifica- 
tion of his avarice. He was of medium stature, about thirty 
years of age, though his thin and haggard visage indicated a 
greater number of years. He had jet black hair which hung 
down very thickly about his neck, large eye brows which 








his pride must be subdued.” 





overhung deep black eyes, that showed a daring and unre- 
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lenting disposition —long beard which covered a large part of 
his face that was never disturbed by a smile, and gave him a 
repulsive appearance. He was, taken all in all, such a person 
as we would prefer having little to do with and whose compa- 
ny we should instinctively avoid. His dress, which was cost- 
ly in style, hi# watch and gold headed sword-cane seemed to 
speak of a goodly degree of opulence that, in this wealth wor- 
shipping age, would somewhat modify the unfavorable opin- 
ion at first conceived of him. 

He entered the office aforesaid and being seated, fixed a 
steady gaze upon Jennings, whose curiosity was nota little ex- 
After a moment he began: 

“I believe, sir, you are a young lawyer.” 

“T am.” 

“How long have you been at the bar?” 

“Two years.” 

“Is it not extremely difficult for a young lawyer to get busi- 


cited. 


ness?" 
“So much so that it is very discouraging. 
At this, Jennings heaved a sigh and exhibited a dishearten- 
ed expression of countenance. 
Have you made your living since you opened your office?” 
“| would know by what right I am thus questioned concern- 


ing my private affairs” asked Jennings, manifesting indigna- 
tion 

“Be calm— I may be of some service to you. I am glad to 
see you maintain your dignity; but I question you for your 
own good.” 

“[ have not made enough to pay office rent, though I came 
here well recommended and believe I have more than ordina- 
ry qualifications for the practice. I am indebted for my board 
aud clothing, and do not see any better prospect of getting 
business than when I first opened my office.” 

“You are truly ina deplorable condition. Perhaps you 
have not learned the tactics of the lawyer. In the present 
crowded state of the profession a young man must resort to 
all kinds of tricks to succeed.” 

“T[ have formed a good opinion of the profession — think 
there is not to be found a more worthy class of men.” 

“I discover plainly the secret of your ill luck. You have 
not attended to every-body’s business — pried into their pri- 
vate matters -- detected clauses for law-suits and urged those 
interested to prosecute. As long as you pursue this course 
you will be compelled to eat and dress at the expense of oth- 
ers. 

“Your business with me, sir!— I have heard enough.” 

“Oh, do not be squirmish—I came to give you hope and 
point you to an independency. Are you ready to listen?” 

“Say on.” 

“But hark you—if you ever lisp a word of anything I con- 
fide to you, I will send your soul to its retribution as sure as 
there is an overruling power,” said he, drawing from his pock- 
et a pistol and levelling it at the heart of Jennings, who start- 
ed back in amazement. 

“What! do you wish to make me the agent of crimes rou 
dare not commit? ; 

“Not a word, sir, of crime —I wish the aid of a lawyer and 
you must serve me.” 

“T will not.” 

* “Will not'—do you say? ha! ha! ha!”—and he laughed 
as one who dreads what he is doing. “There, sir,” throwing 
down a large purse of gold —*ha, ha, ha, —there sir —plen- 
ty more at the bank — you'can be rich, sir,—rich, sir, RICH 
sir. Are you ready to hear now?” 

Jennings recovered somewhat at the display of gold which 
was 89 essential to his comfort. He glanced rapidly at the 
stranger and then at the gold, wondering what service it was 
intended to procure from him. 

“Are you ready to hear me?” repeated he, with more em- 
phasis than before. 

‘Speak on.” 

“The fortune of Mr. Linwood must be taken from him, and 
he reduced to absolute poverty.” 

“What! would you make them miserable?” 

“Ask no questions... Will you undertake to accomplish it 
for ten thousand in gold?” 

“Ten thousand!” and he fixed his eyes upon the floor with 
a kind of stare, and put his finger to his forehead. 

“Yes, sir, —ten thousand dollars and more if you want.” 

‘Destroy Mr. Linwood’s fortune? —make him poor in his 
declining years? ah!” and he shook his head, “that would be 
a bad business.” 

“Do you then refuse the offer?” demanded the stranger, 
sternly. 

“I -- I -- perhaps —" 











«+ — 1— perhaps’ —be prompt, sir, I cannot stand on hes- 
itation. I already wish I had gone toa more determined 
lawyer. To ease a little your tender conscience I will assure 
you that Mr. Linwood nor any of his family shall ever suffer 
for the want of any thing of consfort.”’ 

“Then you do not intend to bring positive distress upon 
him?’ 

“He shall not suffer in consequence of any thing you may 
do.” 

“That would modify the cruelty of the act. 
it be done?” 

“It CAN be done —to devise the way do I employ you at an 
enormous fee.” 

“Call to-morrow, sir, at ten o’clock—let me reflect before 
undertaking so momentous an enterprize.” 


But how can 


“Very well—but remember the caution —- I will not be tri- 
fled with. The matter MUST be accomplished. It requires 
daring — and he who speaks to my disgrace shall feel my RE- 
VENGE,” — said he violently, as he took up the purse and de- 
parted. 

Jennings being now left to the solitude of his own reflec- 
tions, paused a few moments in astonishment at that which he 
had just seen and heard. He was bewildered with conjec- 
tures concerning the cause and object of the extraordinary 
proposition. At length he rose suddenly twirling a piece of 
paper in his hands, and breathing deeply, walked to and fro 
across the office, manifesting in the haggard expression of his 
countenance, the contest that was raging in his mind. Short- 
ly he stopped — looked wildly around and mused with himself 
in an audible whisper: 

“ A hope! did he say? an independency? Ah,me!a hope, 
indeed, glimmering through the darkness of dishonor; an in- 
dependency from foul proceedings! But— but—they shall 
not suffer? ten thousand of gold and more? No injury then, 
willbe done and I shall be greatly benefitted. Benefitted! | 
did Isay? Oh! cursed benefit —at the expense of character, | 
conscience and good name! Let me see—in debt-— losing | 
credit—discouraged! What can I do! —Ten thousand !— | 
Yes and he must double the sum, that I may half repair the | 
injury that may be occasioned thereby and quell the rising | 
tumult of the conscience.” Here he paced the office again | 
rubbing his hands—then stopped and in agony of expres-| 





sion, exclaimed — “Reputation! what is it to lose my reputa- | 
tion? To become a reproach to the mother that bore me and | 
a disgrace to the race! To be forced from the society of hon- 
esty, innocence and virtue! ‘Tis too much. But —— will 
the plot be discovered? Cannot villainy be cloaked with hon- 
est appearing; so that, while the hands are buried in the filthy 
business and all virtue whelmed in the base plottings of a too 
strongly tempted mind, the external man can still commend 
the character to the favorable regard of the public? And if | 
no one will suspect me, and no one shall suffer, where is the 
injury to weigh against the riches I shallacquire? It—it 
must be done! Gold I must have! And yet—and yet— 
how is it to be done, and the whole be thought a fair proceed- 
ing?” After rubbing his forehead for a moment and exhibit- 
ing evidence of the most intense thought, he said: ‘I see it 
—now for the chain of Linwood’s tithe — I'll to the records,” 
and he took a sheet of writing paper and departed. 

The struggle between temptation and virtuous inclination is 
frequently severe. Few ever plunge into numerous crimes 
without being stopped on their way to the abyss by the moni- 
tions of a higher spirit. Then succeeds a contest between ex- 
cited passion and the moral power; their strength is tested 
and if the latter prove too weak to maintain its virtuous gui- | 
dance, the deed is done—the hands soiled, and the mind 
abased by crime. 

On the next morning long before the time appointed to meet | 
Roberts, Jennings was seated in his office more calm, but still 
abstracted from every thing except the momentous subject 
that had given him so much trouble during the last sixteen 
hours. He had examined the records and found Linwood’s 
title to be defective. The estate had passed through several 
proprietors and back beyond the recollection of the oldest in- 
habitant the chain was broken—a link was gone. The title 
deeds from which the tenth purchaser before Linwood derived 
his right were not on the records. This discovery had done 
much to relieve Jennings, for, he argued, if his title be spuri- 
ous, somebody has been wronged, and in law, I have as good a 
right to the estate as he. 

At the time appointed Roberts entered the office and en- 
quired : — 

**W hat is your determination this time?” 

“I am not warranted in undertaking the business for so smal) 
a price. It must be doubled,” 








“Well, doubled it shall be; but you must pay your own ex- 
penses.”” 

“If they are not too heavy I will; if otherwise I shall call 
upon you.” 

“Very well—here are five thousand in advance, and as the 
enterprise advances other instalments will be paid. Draw the 
papers with every minute detail, and we will subscribe our 
names that there may be no misapprehension hereafter.” 

“There is one difficulty to overcome.” 

“What is that?” 

“I can destroy his title, but the law will give hin the value 
of his improvements, and, as they are extensive, he will still 
be rich after losing the fee simple of his estate.” 

“You must complete his poverty.” 

“But I shall have as much to do besides as I can ever repent 
of. for God's sake force no more crime upon my shoulders. 
The business had better be distributed to render less the prob- 
ability of detection.” 

“Well, well, we will talk of this a 
and I will be back at four o’clock.” 


gain — draw the papers 


Roberts left, and Jennings applied himself to the papers re- 
quested. It was with tremulous hand he wrote, for he recorded 
matters that had burned in his nsind, and every word seemed 
a word of fire. Now and again he would drop his pen and 
glance wildly about the room, and then he would become 
more calm as the twenty thousand presented their golden at- 
tractions before him. 

At the hour appointed Roberts appeared again, and said : — 

“The other part of the enterprise willbe executed. Let us 
sign the papers and discontinue ovr trequent visits lest suspi- 
cion glare upon us.” 

The pen was first handed to Roberts, who, resolutely wrote 
his name, and handed the pen to Jennings who shuddered as 
he took it, for he knew not what the agreement would require 
him to do before the conditions could be fulfilled. He hesi- 
tated — paled, and his soul seemed to sicken within him. 

“What is the matter? Are you sick?” 

“No, no,—LTam well,” and he affixed his game in a most 
rapid manner, breathing heavily ashe did so. The deed was 
done —the Rubicon was passed. No retreat. Away thou 
troublesome creature conscience — How thou hauntest like a 


| grim spectre the mind tempted and disposed to crime? 


“We have,” said Roberts, “a set of the paperseach. You 
may take such precautions against accident as you please. If 
shall carry mine into a distant cave aud there hide them in 
some dark crevice.” 


“And I—will carry mine beyond the reach of man.” 

“You have two years in which to execute your part of the 
contract. It must be done by the expiration of this time, or 
there will be difficulty,”— and he assumed one of his most 
ferocious looks. 


“That is time enough,” — answered Jennings in a low voice. 

“Now, then, we part for the present. I will meet yau here 
once every three months during the time last mentioned.” 

They separated. Jennings was conipelled still to argue with 
his superior nature.. The first few weeks completely dissipa- 
ted thase purer promptings which so much troubled him. He 
had almost led himself into the belief that it would require no 
very heinous misdemeanors to accomplish what he had 
pledged himself to do, and that it would never be looked up- 
on in any other light than a fair legal transaction. He had re- 
ceived a respectable education and was considered a highly 
honorable young man. While at College he had won the 
love of a charming maiden, which he reciprocated with a 
deep, true affection. ‘They had plighted their faith and he 
was only waiting the smile of fortune to consummate their 
union. laa few days after the last interview with Roberts, he 
wrote to his beloved as follows: — 


My Dear Emiry:—I hope youare not discouraged. & 
know you do not doubt my love for you. I have anxiously 
looked forward to that day when I can call you mine and the 
glow of our love would be the light of our society, warming 
our hearts and enlivening our spirits. You cannot conceive 
the pain which the long suspense has occasioned me: but now 
a brighter day is dawning—the clouds are breaking, the pros-~ 
pect brightens. Excuse me, my beloved, for not writing 
more now. Ina few days I will more fully communicate to 
you the joy I feel in view of realizing the object of our long 
anticipation. I am about parchasing a residence on a beauti- 
ful site where vature in her loveliness will brighten our happi- 
ness. In haste, I subscribe myself your adoring 

JENNINGS 


(TO BE CONTINUED ON PAGE 97.) 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
ASTOUNDING DISCLOSURE! 
INTRODUCTION, 

BY J. H. GREEN. 
CHAPTER I. 


In perusing the following pages, the reader will learn the 
history of acless of men, who, for talent, cannot be excelled. 
He may startle at the horrid features, which naked truth will 
depict —at deeds of darkness which, though presented to an 
enlightened people, may require a stretch of credulity to be- 
lieve were ever perpetrated in the glorious nineteenth centu- 
ry. 

It will, no doubt, elicit many a curious thought, especially 
with honest men, and the “whys and wherefores,” will pass 
from mouth to mouth in every hamlet, village and town, where 
the following recital may find a reader or hearer. All will 
declare it mysterious. It isa mystery to myself in some par- 
ticulars, but in others, it is not. It is strange, passing strange, 
to think, that such a black hearted, treacherous band of men, 
as Iam about to describe, could have existed so long in a civ- 
ilized aad christian country. 

With a trembling hand, do I attempt to bring to light their 
ruling principles, to develope a system of organized and ac- 
complished villainy. My reasons for assuming so daring a 
position, may seem to require an explanation. It may be 
asked, why I did not make this revelation before, as far as I 
had knowledge, or what is the occasion of present exposition? 
To the preceding queries I will briefly reply. 

First, there has been no period in my life, prior to 1846, 
when I could dare to lay before the world what 1 contemplate 
dving at the present time. It will be long remembered by 
many, that in August, 1842, I renounced a profession, in which 

I had worse than squandered twelve years, the sweet morn- 
ing of my life. In deing so, I knew I must, of necessity, ex- 
perience deep mortification, in a personal exposure, which 
would attend me through life. 


Gambling with all its concomitants, had taken full posses- 
sion of my depraved nature. Thus it was, that I, like all 
wicked men, refused to “‘come to the light,” and I feared to 
oppose a craft so numerous as the one, of which I was a pro- 
fessed member. Well did I know that I was carrying out a 
wrong and wicked principle. Conviction produced reflection. 
After a careful deliberation of the whole subject, I declared 
with a solemn oath, that by the assistance of Almighty God, 
I would renounce forever a profession so ruinous in its every 
feature. Immediately I felt the band severed, and my mis- 
givings were scattered to the winds. 
laughed at me. 


My former companions 
They scouted the idea, that one so base as T, 
should ever think of reformation. It moved me not. My 
credit, 1 found failed, after it was known, that I had quit gam- 
bling. A thousand different conjectures attended so strange 
a proceeding on the part of one in my circumstances. Why 
should I abandon card playing, destroy valuable card plates 
and lose their still more profitable proceeds, return monied 
obligations, which would have secured me an independent for- 
tune? These things were a matter of surprise with the cool 
and deliberate patrons of vice, and especially with many, who, 
though they were often covered with a garb of outward mor- 
ality, were full of rottenness within. Some, who pass for 
moral and religious persons have in this thing, exhibited a 
moral obliquity that has often astonished me. 


From a careful examination I have learned the lamentable 
fact that the most prominent opposers of ioral reforms are 
composed of two classes, THE HARDENED SINNER, who 
makes money his god, and THE EXTREMELY IGNORANT. Let 
not the reader understand, however, that I suppose there are 
not ignorant rich men as well as poor—the latter have their 
share of bad men, and so also have the former —— but that, vice 
and ignorance are common to both. 


In the year 1843, I commenced lecturing against the fear- 
ful vice of gambling for no other reason, than to stay the gam- 
bler in his ruinous course and save the youth of our land from 
his alluring wiles. For this I received IN PUBLIC, the “God 
speeds” of ALL classes and the prayers of all christians in se- 
I soon learned I had much with which to contend — 
opposition from directions I little anticipated. The gambler, 
unfortunate man! he carried upon his countenance an expres- 
sion of open hate indicating a deadly hostility to my reform- 


eret. 


to make his avarice, the highway to happiness. He was un- 
willing to favor any reform, that would invade the territory 
of his contracted selfishness. His reply, if he had any would 
be that stereotyped one, “such a course will have a tendency 
to make more gamblers than it will cure.” If his reasons 
were asked for such a statement, you could get no satisfactory 
answer. Perhaps he would say, “I am satisfied of the fact 
from my own disposition.” He might as well give a child’s 
reason, at once, and say, “CAUSE!” Such persons have sel- 
dom heard a lecture, or read a syllable, and yet are always 
prating with a great show of wisdom, but rather, in fact, of 
blind conceit. ‘Their silence would be of far more service to 
the cause of virtue than their opinions. In many cases, it 
will be found that such persons are, not only ignorant, but dis- 
honest. 

Again there is the rich, moral or religious man, who takes 
another position. He opposes with the declaration “his sons 
will not gamble: they have such good and moral examples,” 








their own moral deformity. | 
tien, or be held up to public disgrace. 


the works of darkness whose exposition he so much dreads. 

Finding many disposed to act thus, and to teach their chil- 
dren to imitate their own pernicious examples, I have made it 
a study, to demolish, if possible, the foundation of their posi- 
tions. ‘The success attending my efforts to trace them out, as- 
sures me, that, I am correct when I affirm that two thirds of 
all opposers are influenced in their conduct by the basest of 
principles; one sixth act through ignorance, united with vice, 
and one sixth are wholly ignorant and cannot be morally ac- 
countable, if their want of information is in any way excusa- 
ble. But what may be still more startling, about one fourth 
of the whole are members of the various churches, yea, even 
This fact 
came within my knowledge long since. I felt it my duty to 
publish the same, but delayed, till I should gain experience in 
defending my position. 
forts of acertain New Light minister to traduce my charac- 
ter and hinder my influence, must have been prompted from 
some of the foregoing considerations. Would the world 
know, who this man is? It will be necessary to go to the very 
town where he lives to secure the I doubt 
whether his name would ever have appeared in print, but for 
his newspaper controversy, or in case of his death. His un- 
warrantable attack put me on my guard and caused me to 
search out the ground of his base and unchristian treatment. 


mea of this class are found in sacerdotal robes. 


I was satisfied, however, that the ef- 





information. 





One thing is very certain, he is no gambler. It may not bea 
want of disposition, but rather a sufficient amount of sense, to 
make him a proficient in the business. He may be an ignor- 
ant dupe—a mere tool of the designing, the “cats paw” of | 
some respectable blackleg, who thinks to cover his own crimes, 
by exciting public opinion against me, through an apparently 
respectable instrumentality. But I did not wish to bandy | 
words with him, being impressed with the propriety of a res- | 
olution I made while a gambler, that, it is only throwing away | 
time to attempt to account for the different actions and opin- | 
ions of weak and prejudiced minds; and therefore I dropped 
the whole affair. I would have remained silent, but for the | 
position taken by other divines from his false and garbled 

statements. Many have condemned me unheard, listening 
defence. 
CESSIVE CHRISTIAN CHARITY, they have even thrust at me | 
through the public prints, for which, no doubt, they will have |“ " ” 
the hearty amens of all gamblers, and it may be several dol- | with its payments. 
lars in their pockets. 
“hue and cry” with their worthy compeers. ‘lhe reasons 
were evident in theircase. They knew I was invading their 
dearest worldly interests. 
me from hearsay. 
was because I held in my possession secrets, whose exposition 
would make many of them tremble. It would be to them like 
the interpreted hand writing upon the wall. Hence they 
were ready to contribute their talents and wealth, to sustain 
I could not have deem- 
ed it proper to expose “THE SECRET BAND o¥ BROTHERS,” 
had not duty, and my obligations to society, urged me for- 
ward. The allegiance I owe to God, is paramount to all oth- 
er. The result is yet to be experienced, by the better part 
of community. Heavily was the oppressive hand of this no- 


table brotherhood laid upon me. My soul was sorely vexed 


certain individuals as honorable men. 





atory movements. The ignorant man, I found, was disposed 


by their daring villainy. 


&c. This is sometimes a want of consideration, that prompts | tween heaven and earth. 
them thus to speak; with others, a secret villainy, driving beor—epe that place more than one thousand of them in a 
them to such ulira positions, a mere tattered garment to cover | relative position to law and society. 


Certain editors have joined in the same 


There were others who only knew | 
+ ° i 
Why should they become my enemies? It | 


In the county where I was bréd, I have numbered, in one 
day, thirteen who sustained honorable places in society, nine 
of whom were members of the above fraternity. Some were 
rich, strangely rich in view of their facilities for acquiring 
wealth in a newly settled country. Not one is a professional 
man. Few bear the callous badge of industry and physical 
exertion upon their hands. Several are, by an outward pro- 
fession, christians, — but invariably opposed to all the benev- 
olent institutions of the day and works of reform, unless their 
views of what is the right course are fully met, which are gen- 
erally so extravagant as to preclude all hope of co-operation. 
With these I had a severe contest. Well did they know, there 
was something behind the screen which, brought to light, 
would expose their villainous transactions, open the eyes of 
honest men and greatly endanger, if not destroy, their cratt. 
That I had letters, written by themselves, they knew — por 
dare they deny it—letters which might lead to a conviction 
of crime, that would raise them to a position somewhere be- 
They may rest assured that I have 


If my life is spared, they 


They must oppose the reforma- | may have an opportunity of seeing their letters, with their se- 
In nine cases out of | cret language, published in the CASKET. 
ten, the opposer of this class, 1s, or has been, a participant in | give names, but the letters, dates, &c., will be a true copy — 


1 do not design to 


a fac simile of their ingenious machinery for the perpetration 
of unblushiag crime. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PRAY FOR ALL, 
BY VICTOR HUGO. 


‘DAUGHTER, TO PRAYER!” 
Pray thou for all who, living tread 
Upon this earth of graves; 
For all whose weary pathways lead 
Among the winds and waves; 
For him who madly takes delight 
In pomp of silken mantle bright, 
Or swiftness of a horse; 
For those who laboring, suffer still; 
Coming or going—doing ill— 
Or on their Heavenward course: 


Pray thou for him who nightly sins 
Until the day dawns bright — 
Who at eve’s hour of prayer begins 

His dance and banquet light; 
Wiiose impious orgies wildly ring, 
W hilst pious hearts are offering 

Their prayers at twilight dim; 
And who these vespers all forgot, 
Pursues his sin, and thinketh not 

God also heareth H™. 


Child! pray for all the poor beside; 
The prisoner in his cell, 
And those who in the city wide 
With crime and misery dwell; 
For the wise sage, who thinks and dreams; 
For him who impiously blasphemes 
Religion’s holy law. 
Priy thou — for prayer is infinite — 
Thy faith may give the scorner light, 


Thy prayer forgiveness draw. 


willingly to my accusers, without hearing a word in my own | 
Not satisfied with such an expression of their Ex- | 


Good faith is the richest exchequer of princes, for the more 
it is drawn upon, the firmer itis, and its resources INCREASE 
A falsehood from royal lips, is toa nation, 


what the mistake ofa signal is to an army; the word ofa king 
iis as a Pharos to the mariner; to withhold his word is to with- 
' 


| hold the light, but togive his word and not to fulfil it, is not 
only to withhold the true light, but to set up a false one 


The society of dead authors has this advantage over that of 
| the living, they never flatter us to our faces, slander us be- 
| hind our backs intrude upon our privacy, or guit their shelves 
| until we take them down. Besides, it is always easy to shut a 
book, but not quite so easy to get rid of a lettered coxcomb. 
Living authors therefore are often bad companions; if they 
have not gained a character, they seek to do so, by methods 
often ridiculous, always disgusting; and if they established a 
character, they aresilent, for fear of losing by their tongue 
what they have acquired by their pen; many authors converse 
much more foolishly than Goldsmith, who have never written 
half so well, — Lacon. 
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THE YOUNG REBEL. 
A TALE OF THE CAROLINAS. 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 











In a small farm-house, towards the close of the year 1780, 
sat an old man, his wife, and only son. The face of the fath- 
er appeared troubled ; at times he looked thoughtfully on the 
floor, and then he would gaze long and wistfully at his son, a 
fine and manly youth of twenty. At length he said: ; 

“David this is disastrous news from Camden. God knows 
what will become of tne country now! Congress needs every 
arm that is capable —ah me, I wish this old wound I got in 
the French war had not lamed me —but for it, I should be now 
shouldering my musket and marching to defend my country.” 

Both the son and wife looked up at these words. The old 
lady ceased knitting and gazed enquiringly at the boy, and it 
was evident, from the expression of her face, that patriotism 
and motherly affection were at variance in her bosom. The 
sou, however, after encountering his father’s eye, for a mo- 
ment, turned confusedly away. The Old man's brow dark- 
ened, and he said warmly, _ 

“David, David, why do you linger about the village when 
your country needs your services so much!—why son I am 
ashamed ef you! Twice before this have Ispoken to you upon 
this subject but you seem to have no spirit! What! will you see 
us trampled upon by the brutal mercenaries of Britain and still 
lie here supinely? For shame David—for shame! I will not 
call you my son. Long since you ought to have been in the 
army !” 

«Joshua, Joshua,” interposed the old mother, “David is but 
a youth, then do not speak to him so harshly. He cannot yet feel 
what you feel, who have fought so often against our country’s 
enemies — Joshua, he is but a boy.” 

“A boy, indeed, Deborah! such Boys as David have alrea- 
dy gained imperishable laurels since the war commenced. I 
could name a host of them!—why, were it not for the boys of 
this land where would be our army, which, I dare say, is one 
quarter composed of boys of David's age.” The old man was 
excited, and it was the first unkind word he had used to his 
boy. 

David arose and left the house. 
apparently in deep thought. 

“What will not woman do?” he at last muttered —“here I 
have been lingering about the village when I should have been 
off long ago. And forwhat?—why to meet a pretty girl, and 
to listen to her musical voice; but now I will be myself again! 
what did he callme? was itnot a coward? Now, by heaven, 
i will learn him that he has a son who possesses the spirit of 
his father. Away then with love, for I feel that I am called up- 
on to ACT, and no longer dream! Ere a fortnight my father 
shall hear of me, or else I lose my life striving for it.” And 
with this resolution he turned about and retraced his steps. 

When he reached home he sought the stables, saddled his 
horse, and mounting him struck into a gallop which continued 
for several miles. Atlength he stopped and looked up at the 
windows of a farm-house, half hid by clustering trees.— 
This was the residence of Mary Bunker, the mistress of bis 
heart; the lights showed that the family had not retired, and 
he resolved to pay her a visit before his departure. She was 
alone when he entered, and afew words acquainted her with 
his determination. She burst into tears. 

“Nay! Mary,” he said, “you must not unman me. At first 
I resolved to leave you without a farewell for I knew how 
much you dreaded my taking an active part in this struggle.-- 
But [ could not be so cruel as to desert you without a word. 

“I will compose myself,” said the fair girl with an effort to 
stuile. “I know I have been wrong to persuade you to stay ; 
but you cannot imagine the anxiety I suffer on account of my 
brothers, and I could not bear to heve you too encounter their 
danger. But since this dreadful defeat at Camden I feel that 
every man is wanted by ourcountry. Go, then, dearest, and 
God be with you. My prayers shall attend you night and 
day.” 

David pressed the now weeping girl to his bosom, snatched 
a hasty kiss at the sound of appreaching footsteps, wrung her 
hand, and was gone. 

The next day he left the neighborhood of his father's house, 
armed with a musket and mounted ona sturdy horse. His 
destination was the American camp, then far to the northward 
but as the country was filled with the enemy, he knew there 
would be considerable address required to effect his purpose.- 


He walked some distance 





Before his departure he saw a few of his old playmates, who 
promised to follow as soon as possible. 

Night found him near a lonely farm-house to which he pro- | 
ceeded boldly in pursuit of a lodging. At first the occupant 
received him coldly, but a chance expression convincing Da- 
vid that his host was a tory, he affected the same political 
creed and was immediately warmly welcomed. The royalist 
produced his cider after supper and insisted that David should 
join him in his potations: this the young mau did, taking care, 
however, not to indulge too freely, while the farmer, over- 
joyed to find what he supposed a new recruit for his party, 
drank without stint and became more and more communica- 
tive. Tohis horror, David learned that a party of loyalists, 
led by a Major Wilson, celebrated for his toryism and ruth- 
lessness, were to start early the ensuing day. on an expidition 
to seize and hang the two Bunkers, who had made themselves 
particularly obnoxious to the royalist leader. David knew 
enough of this partisan warfare to be assured that no mercy 
would be shown his friends; he also knew enough of ihe char- 
acter of the major to suspect some strong personal motive had 
led to the planing of so distant an expedition, when there 
were others as inviting nearer home. He accordingly set 
himself to discover from his half inebriated companion the 
truth, Nor was it long before success crowned his adroit 
croas examination. 

“Why, you see,” said his host, “I believe there's a little re- 
venge fora shght received from these fellow's sister, mixed 
up with the major’s desire to catch the Bunkers. The girl is 
very pretty, they say, and the major, when she was down here 
on a visit last year — wanted to marry her, but she would have 
nothing to say to him. Ever since, he has vowed to make her 
rue the day. You may depend on it he will have her on his 
own terms now — thank heaven! there’s no law any longer to 
prevent an honest royalist from doing as he pleases to those 
rascally rebels. But yonder is the major now,” suddenly said 
his host, starting up, “I'll introduce you to him at once—a 
merry fellow you'll find him— Lord love you he’s brave as a 
lion.” 

David though horrified at the diabolical plot he had heard, 
saw the necessity of dissembling in order to learn further of 
the tory’s plans, and find means, if possible, to circumvent 
them. Hearose, therefore, and shook the major's hand warm- 
ly: pledged him immediately in a brimmer; and soon con- 
trived to make the royalist believe that he was anxious to 
join a troop and take part against the rebels. This induced 
the major to be unusually civil, for he wished to secure so 
athletic arecruit himself. It was not long before a bargain 
had been concluded between the two. David refused, how- 
ever, to sign the agreement that night: he pretended that sev- 
eral others of his friends were disaffected and desirous of join- 
ing the loyalists; and his object, he said, was to secure a com- 
mission for himself by inducing them to join. This tempting 
bait took: major promised him a command in case of success, 
and David signified his intention of setting forth, after he had 
taken a few hours rest, in order to loose no time in gathering 
together his recruits. 

The dread of discovery had been constantly before our hero 
during the management of this negotiation, for his person was 
well known to many of the major's troop, and if any of them 
had come up, his feign name would not have protected him 
from detection. He wished to get off that night, as he had 
proposed; but to this neither his host nor the major would 
hear, and he was forced to remain till morning. What was 
his anguish to hear, on rising, that the major had been gone 
some hours, and was already on his way to the Bunkers. — 
Dissembling his anxiety, David partook of a hasty breakfast, 
and mounting his horse rode slowly away. But when out of 
sight of the house he struck into a fierce gallop, which he con- 
tinued till he came in sight of a cross-road, where was a tav- 
ern. Here he stopped and learning that the royalist had ta- 
ken the high road, he turned aside into a narrow and circui- 
tous one. 

“It is my only chance to avoid them,” he said, again dash- 
ing into a gallop. ‘Pray God,I may reach the settlement in 
time to collect a few of our ladsand march to Bunkers. There 
is no other hope left.” 

Night had fallen, as they expected, before the tories were 
able to reach the vicinity of the house they were in. search of. 
At lefigth, however, after a silent march thro’ the woods it 
broke upon their view. A light was burning in one of the 
windows, and when they arrived close to the premises the 
lively notes of a violin reached their ears, proving that the 
brothers were not aware of their presence, both enjoying 
themselves in imaginary security, 

‘Now men,” whispered the leader of the tories; “when I 


give the word, fire a volley at the house by way of introducing 
ourselves; we will then surround the place and enter it.” At 
that instant the deep bay of a dog rang in their ears, and @ 
large mastiff sprang from under the house and rushed at the 
major. 

“Fire!” be cried. 

Twenty guns broke upon the stillness of the night — the dog 
fell dead — every’ pane of glass in the front of the house was 
shivered, and the tories yelled like savages. In aninstant the 
light m the house was extinguished—the viohn as quickly 
ceased, and a noise was heard at the door. 
diately made a@ rush at it. But it was already barred, and be- 
ing made of strong oak plank, resisted all their efforts. A ri- 
fle cracked from one of the upper windows, and one of the to- 
ries fell desperately wounded. Another report succeeded, 
and another tory fell, and Major Wilson was now fully aware 
that both Bunkers were at home and wide awake. A shed 
turned the rain from the front of the house and underneath 
this, the tories shielding themselves from the fire of the Bun- 
kers, went to work at the door. Suspecting such resistance 
— perhaps from the knowledge of thier character — one of the 
men had brought an axe, with which he commenced hewing 
at the door, and soon cut it to pieces. Here a desperate battle 
ensued. The two brothers were powerful men, and as cou- 
rageous as they were strong; now with clubbed rifles they dis- 
puted the entrance of the whole tory force. The door being 
small they stood their ground for half an hour, felling during 
that time some of those who had the temerity to enter first, 
but finally numbers orercome them, and they were flung upou 
the floor and bound. The tories inflamed to madness at the 
great resistance which had been made, and at their own los- 
ses, now seized the mother and sister, and made preparations 
to hang the two brothers before their eyes. The ropes were 
already tied around the necks of the victims, when the major 
addressed his men. 

“Now, friends, as soon as these villains are dead we will set 
fire to this house — the old woman there,” he said with a bru- 
tal laugh, ‘may be left inside—but the young one I reserve 
for myself.” 

“Hist!” cried one of the men in a loud voice. The major 
ceased, and they heard a voice outside the house. Although 
the words were spoken low the listeners distinctly heard, 
“when I say fire give it to them!” A man with blanched 


The teries imme- 


cheek now rushed among them exclaiming, “the yard is full of 


men.” 

“Fire!” cried a deep voice from the yard, —a general volley 
succeeded, and so well had the aim been directed im the door, 
that several of the tories fell either dead or desperately woun- 
ded. In turn the tories retreated up the stairs, when David, 
our hero rushed imto the room which they had just left, and 
cut the ropes which bound the Bunkers and their mother and 
sister. 

“May God Almighty bless you for this!” cried one of the 
Bunkers, The two men sprang up seized their rifles, which 
had been left in the room, and prepared to retaliate the treat- 
ment they had just received. 


Long and desperate was the battle. The tories fought for 
life; the whigs for revenge. But, at length, the latter tri- 
umphed, though not until their enemies had been almost 
wholly exterminated. The major fell by the arm of our hero, 
who sought him out in the hottest of the fight, and engaged 
with him single handed. 


No language of ours can express the emotions of David as 
he pressed his betrothed bride to his bosom; and his heart 
went up in thankfulgess to heaven for his timely arrival, when 
he thought that a delay of half an hour longer would have con- 
signed her to a fate worse than death. The gratitude of her 
brothers were expressed in many words, but hers was silent 
and tearful, yet oh! bow much more gratifying. 


“T almost called you a coward, son David,” said his father to 
him, when they met, “but you are a chip of the old block and 
Idid you wrong. Deborah he is a boy to be proud of —is he 
not? You may founder one of my horses every day you do 
such a deed — it beats anything I saw in the old French war.” 

David's gallantry in this act drew around him in a few 
weeks, more than a score of hardy.young fellows, who fought 
with him to the close of the war, when he returned and was 
happily married to the heroine of our story. 





When we have lost a favorite horse or a dog, we usually 
endeavor to console ourselves, by the recollection of some 
bad qualities they happened to possess; and we are very apt 
to tranquillize our minds by similar reminiscences, on the 
death of those friends who have left us NoTHING. 
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THE FOURTH. 


Next Saturday will usher in the anniversary of our glorious 
Independence. Seventy years ago, on that day, and a gal- 
jant little band assembled together and boldly threw off the 
shackles of British oppression and declared us a FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT Natron! 
where are they? where are those iron-handed men who fear- 


Seventy years have flown and 


lessly signed their names to that, which, for aught they knew 
to the contrary, would prove their own death warrant. 
Where are they? Gone, gone from among us, forever ;— 
their bodies rest in the cold and silent grave; and yet they 
have not died! No! death, with all his boasted skill, could 
not reach them, save to disrobe and ‘shuffle off the mortal 
coil,’ — for their spirits liye among us yet — ay, and will live, 
in clase communion, till this happy and prosperous Republic 
shall be numbered with the nations of the earth no more; and 
God grant that the sun and moon and all the starry host of 
heaven cease their rounds, that time shall cease to be, ere that 
day come. 

Seventy years have flown, and what mighty changes have 
been wrought! How many have come upon the stage — have 
played their part in the great drama of life — and have passed, 

Gone like a dream that was, and has been told, 

And is forgotten. 
How many hamlets, towns and cities have sprung up since 
then, in the widened “area of freedom,” and poured their 
thousands of happy faces forth upon this festive day, who 
have blessed God it was to them a day of rejoicing. 

Seventy years have flown, and where and what are we now? 
Standing in the midst of the most enlightened age of the 
world, one of the most happy, prosperous, and powerful na- 
tions upon it! True, at present, our hands are dipped in the 
blood of war —but we trust it isa war of right, —if not, let 
those in power look to it! fer uf'it be a war of wrong, a 
wronged nation will demand redress at their hands. 

There are those among us — craven-hearted tories — who 
would have us forget the birth-day of our nation; men who 
scoff at the idea of a public rejoicing — who would rather that 
the Stars and Stripes should be trailing on the ground, than 
streaming aloft as beacon-lights of Liberty:--ihere were 
such men among our fathers, seventy years ago,—men (at 
least they bore and bare the SHAPE of men.) who would sell 
their country for a mess of pottage, and glory in her down- 
tall!— Beware! beware of them! their look is leprosy, and 

their touch is poison; — let them be discountenanced — hissed 
from society —for their breath is enough to contaminate the 
atnosphere they breathe; they are men without principle, 
men without SOULS! a curse to themselves and the soil which 
gives them nourishment! 

Ay, away with such scoffers, and let there be rejoicing 
throughout the length and breadth of this mighty continent! 
and, while we rejoice in the present, let our eyes range the 
dim vista of years we have passed, and by them predict for the 
future the realization of golden hopes, and glowing anticipa- 
tions. , 

EDUCATION. 

Education, as generally understood, signifies learning or 
knowledge acquired at school through books, &c.; but we 
shall take it in a broader sense, and define it as the formation 
and culture of the mind when young. Let a youth be trained 
as he may, that youth is educated either for good or evil, and 
it is almost unnecessary to add, what every one of observa- 
tion knows, that early impressions are the longest retained 
and the most difficult to eradicate. Hence, it is, we see, that 

a child brought up in the paths of virtue and rectitude rare- 

ly ever becomes a dissipated, abandoned character, no mat- 

ter what the temptation laid before him — while on the other 
hand one who has never had good moral instruction, is as sel- 
dom an honorable member of society. True, there are in- 
stances of deviation from both; but we do not believe that 
one of the former class ever became what might be termed 
irveclaimably lost, or, in other words, so callous of heart that 


There would be lingering some latent spark of early educa- 
tion, which called up from the fount of memory, no matter by 
what cause, would make the heart grow tender and the erring 
one would cast his eye back over years of storm to the un- 
clouded sunshine of youth, and tears of regret would dim his 
eyes, while conscience, with ‘a still small voice,’ would chide 
as him for his wayward course until true repentance and a 
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But again, 
if we take the other side of the picture and observe the man 
who has been thrown upon the world, in infancy, and left to 
the guidance of his own evil passions, — which have ‘grown 
with his growth and strengthed with his strength,’ until he 
stands before the community a hardened criminal — we shall 
see one who is at war with himself and with every thing 
around him; one whose memory stirs no gentler feelings, in 
bringing before his mental vision scenes of other days, but 
which, on the contrary, rather seems to harden him in his 
course; one on whom moral advice would fall like dew upon 





the heated rock —vanishing as soor, and making as little 
impression. The latter, nine cases out of ten, is irreclaima- | 
ble; while the former, nine cases out of ten, would prove the 
opposite. 

Hence, then, all will perceive the importance of a PROPER 
education, in its broadest sense, being bestowed by parents 
upon their children while yet in infancy, eve they have grown 
wise in their own conceit, and taken the reins of their future 
government into their own hands. In fact we believe it to 
be a sacred duty, a solemn obligation resting upon parents — 
aduty which they owe to God, society, and themselves — to 
see that their children are properly instructed in all that is | 
moral and right, in all that will tend hereafter to enhance | 
their happiness; and that they will, or should be, held respon- 
sible for the conduct of their children if their own important 
part has been neglected. Mothers cannot be too careful in 
sowing the seeds of virtue and religion in the breasts of their 
offspring while their young hearts are yet tender and suscep- 
tible of receiving and retaining them, and those who do so 
will invariably find, in after years, that those seeds have been 
sown upon a soil of ten fold re-production — to the happiness 
of themselves and society. 

But, in speaking of this part of education, we by no means 
wish to lose sight of the other, which is equally as important 
— viz: the education acquired from books, &c. Every child, 
at the earliest age possible, should be taught the importance 
of spelling and reading correctly —though nothing is more 
common, nothing more erroneous, than its neglect. {n fact 
by some, we believe, it is thought sufficient and important to 
teach the more difficult branches first, and the young mind is 
not unfrequently forced into a premature and unnatural study 
of the Greek, Latin, and other foreign languages before it has 
fully comprehended, or understood its own English. The 
result is that we often meet persons, graduates of some col- 
lege, versed in ancient lore, who cannot, to their own shame 
and that of their parents and instructors, either spell, read, 
or write their own language cerrectly ; and this, too, through 
a false view of becoming LEARNED at an early age, or be- 
cause the study of the mother tongue was looked upon as too 
trifling to engage their minds —a something that could be ac- 
quired at any moment. Now it is needless to say that this is 
an error, anda gross and irrepairable one,—for seldom will 
they stoop, in after years, to that which in youth they were 
taught to look down upon asa Study more fitted for COMMON 
minds; and their life is often one of regret that such were 








Nor is it, in fact, an easy matter to regain this loss, even 
should they attempt it, for spelling correctly, in particular, is 
one of the most difficult branches to attain, and it can only be 
done by long and continual practice —and from the fact that 
there is nothing weighty in it springs the very reason why it 
should be taught at the earliest age, when the mind is in the 
proper sphere to grasp it with assiduity, ere cares, perplexi- 
ties, and other matters, have come in to interrupt. 


ease and gratification, when weightier studies would perplex 


and weary —a man may pore over weightier studies, with 


tance in youth. 


a stagnation of intellect at a riper age. 





kind words of advice would make no impression upoa him. 


the false views of those who should have taught them better. 


There is| 
this difference—a child may pore over a spelling-book with | 


bor, or stunted by a too close confinement. To feed an infant 
upon the food required by an adult would be deemed cruel, 
preposterous; and yet it is not more so than placing the in- 
fantile mind upon laborious study — both are alike disastrous, 
though the one may produce instant death, while the other 
generates a lingering disease, undermining the constitution, 
terminating in imbecility, insanity, and finally death, also 
In view of these things we feel we have said, as yet, but little 
or nothing, and we may hereafter recur to this important sub- 


ject again; but at present our space is limited, and we must 


close by repeating to parents, guardians and teachers, that 

they cannot be too cautious, too diligent, in educating those 

under their charge,—and in educating them properly, both 

in the limited and extended sense of the term. 
LITERARY. 

MEXICO BEFORE AND AFTER THE CONQUEST. — This is 
the title of a work we have received, and which, judging from 
a hasty glance at its contents, will be found very interesting 
It is translated from the French, of Michel Chevalier, by Fay. 
Robinson, and contains 90 pages of reading matter, pullished 
in the cheap form by Carey and Hart, Phil., and sells at 25 
cts. single No, Itis not anovel, as many may suppose, but 
rather an essay on Mexican manners and customs, containing 
a large amount of statistical information, and datesas far back 
as 1519. We cannot give a better idea of the work and the 
interest it must excite, especially at the present time when all 
eyes are turned toward Mexico, than by an extract taken at 
random from the centre of the book. Speaking of the annual 
sacrifices made in those times to propitiate their gods, the au - 
thor says: — 

“These sacrifices increased the chances of the AZTECAN em- 
peror to keep alive the energy of the army required to over- 
awe his subject provinces. Whether it be the consequence of 
superstition, or of frightful policy, ih proportion as the empire 
was enlarged, human sacrifices became more numerous; never 
were there so many sacrifices as under the reign of the last 
Montezuma, who continually increased the number of his vic- 
tims. The companions of Cortez had patience and nerve 
enough to count the skulls arranged as trophies in the enclosures 
of one of the temples, in which they found 136,000. The mod- 
erate Computations say that at the era of the conquest, 20,000 
a year were sacrificed. At the inauguration of the great tem- 
ple of the God HurrziLoporcut, at Mexico, in 1486, thirty- 
three years before the conquest, 70,090 victims, collected from 
every portion of the empire during many years, were sacrifi- 
ced atonetune. This butchery continued without ceasing 
for many days. 
length. 


The procession of victims was miles in 





_ “The victims were criminals and rebels; when a city had 
| broken its faith to the emperor, it was ordered to surrender as 

victims a certain number of men, women, and children. But 
| war was principally depended on to supply victims. At ao 
| interview with Cortez, the emperor, in reply to a question of 
EL ConQUISTADOR, said that the reason why he did not make 
peace with the TLASCALANS, who were willing to re- 
cognize his authority, was, that he knew not whither else 
to send his army for victims to the gods. 





“But all captives were not devoted to slaughter. The 
Mexicans had a great respect for personal courage, and they 
offered to the bravest of their prisoners a chance of safety.” 


For sale by F. Schwegman, 26, 3d street, between Mais 
and Walaut, Cincinnati, O 


Gopey's LApy's Book — for July, contains two elegant en- 
| gravings, beside a fashiou plate, &c., and is altogether a very 
rich No. 

| Edgar A. Poe continues his interesting articles on the Lit- 
erati of New York. It contains, beside, a piece of original 
music, and numbers Contiibutious from some fourteen talent 
ed writers. 

For sale by Ropinson & Jones, Cincinnati: JoHN Ferris, 
| Lawrenceburgh. 


| 





| 





| Treasury oF History.— We have received No. 4, of 
| 


the former, while to him the apparently trifling occupation of | this interesting work, on al — repeat what we have said 
spelling would produce the latter result — hence its unpor- Lf it heretofore; —it is decidedly worthy of patronage. 


Dante. ADEE, Publisher, 107, Fulton st., New York 





But again, a child should never be taught that which is, or — 
should be, above its comprehension or capacity of fully under- 
standing; for premature education and precocious develope- | * 
ment very often produce fatal results — or, if not entirely so, | $!*3‘pp!, states that the yellow fever had appeared at the Cas 
The mental grows | tle of St. Juande Ulloa, with much virulewce. Many of the 
and ripens wth the physical, when nature takes her proper soldiers were down with it, aad the British and French vessels 
course, and neither should be overstrained by too much la-| of war bad left the port 


YeELLow JACK AT Vera Cruz.— The New York Mirror 
says that a private letter from an officer belonging to the Mis 
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THE CASEET. 








Seclectev. 


A ROMANCE OF PARIS. 





THE AMPUTATED HAND. 
The Paris Courier Fraincais relates the following mysterious 


affair, which, saysthe Brussels OpseRvATEUR, is as full of the 
horrible as any of the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, and which 
promises to impart a lively interest to the proceedings of the 
Parisian tribunals. The account has filled the Foubourg St. 
Germain with consternation. 

Several months since, says the Courrier Francais, not far 
from the end oflast December, Dr. Hurbert was returning 
to his home at eleven o'clock in the evening; just as he was 
about to knock at the door, and had raised the knocker for 
that purpose his hand was arrested by a vigorous arm, and he 
was surrounded by three masked men. The street was deser- 
ted, the Doctor had no arms, and seeing that all resistance 
would be in vain, he prepared to escape as well as he could, by 
means of his purse, from the three bandits with whom he had 
to deal, when he who held him by the arm said, very politely 
‘Monsieur is, if I mistake not, Dr. Hubert!” 

-It seems you know me then,’ replied the Doctor; ‘take my 
purse and watch, and let me enter my house, and go about 
your business.’ 
+S replied the man hanghtily, we are not robbers, but are 
come to ask you to do us a service.’ 

‘You certainly have selected a very singular hour.’ 

‘Any hour is good enongh for so skilful a surgeon as your- 
self to perform an operation.’ 

‘What do you desire?’ said the doctor, who wasa little re- 
assured, and looking at his three applicants more attentively, 
perceived that they were more like dencers, on their way 
from a ball, than highway robbers. 

‘We beg you, Doctor,’ added the unknown, ‘to follow us im- 
mediately.’ 

‘Give me time, at least to go and inform my wife.’ 

‘That 1s ofno use. You have your case of instruments with 


you. That is allthat is necessary. Only suffer us to put this 
bandage over your eyes.’ 

‘But, sir— M 

‘Fewer words, and let us be gone,’ said one of the unknown. 
He then whistled, and immediately a berlin drove froma 
neighboring street; the three men, taking the Doctor with 
them, immediately entered it, and the carriage rolled on, the 


horses at full gallop. 





Hubert saw that all resistance would be useless, and submit- 
ted to the mysterious violence. For two hours nota word 
was exchanged between him and his travelling companions, 
Who conversed together in a tongue that the Doctor could not 
understand. Allatonce the carriage entered an arch. The 
noise of a gate opening was heard, the carriage stopped, and 
the door was opened. 

‘Well!’ a voice was heard to ask anxiously. 

‘He is here,’ replied one of the men in the carriage, and ta- 
king the doctor by the hand, he assisted him to alight. 


They made him ascend several steps. By the keenness of 

the air, Dr. Hubert perceived that he was mounting outside 

steps. Then adoor opened, and the doctor perceived that 

he was crossing a large room, paved with flag stones, perhaps 

w vestibule, and afterwards several apartments covered with 

thick carpet. At length the guide of Hubert stopped and said 
him. 

‘Doctor, we have arrived, take off your bandage.’ 

M. Hubert, whose terror had given place to the most lively 
curiosity and vague apprehensions, obeyed, and found him- 
self ina little room decorated with the greatest luxury, and 
dimly lighted by an alabaster lamp suspended from the ceiling. 
The window curtains were closely drawn, as were those of an 
alcove, atthe bottom of the room. In this room the doctor 
found himself alone with one of the three unknown who had 
arrested him. He was a man tall in stature, of imposing ap- 
pearance, and dressed with the most aristocratic RECHERCHE. 
tis black eyes glistened through the half mask wich covered 
the upper portion of his face, and a nervous trembling agitated 
his uncovered lips, and the thick beard which concealed the 
lower part of his countenance. 

‘Doctor,’ said the man ina short and abrupt manner, ‘pre- 
pare your instruments, you have an amputation to perform.’ 

‘Where ts the patient?” demanded M. Hubert. 

So saying the doctor turned towards the alcove, advanced 
one step toward it. ‘The curtains were slightly moved, and a 
stifled sigh was heard 


‘Prepare your instruments,’ said the man with the mask, in 
a convulsive manner. 

‘But,’ insisted M. Hubert, ‘I must first see my patient.’ 
*You will only see the hand you are to cut off,’ replied the man. 

M. Hubert crossed his arms upon his breast, and looking 
the other firmly in the face, said to him: 
‘Sir, you have used violence to conduct me here: yet, if it is 
really true that any one stands in need of my professional ser- 
vices, without troubling myself about your secrets, forgetting 
how I have been brought hither, I will do my duty as a sur- 
geon. But, if it is your intention to commit a crime, although 
you have been able to compel me to follow you, you shall not 
force me to be your accomplice .’ 
3 ‘Re-assure yourself,’ said the unknown, in a tone of bitter- 
ness; ‘there is no crime in all this.’ Taking the doctor by the 
arm he approached the alcove; then pointing to a hand that 
was thrust out between the curtains, this is the hand you are to 
cut off.’ 
The doctor took the hand in his; he felt the fingers tremble 
athis touch. It was the hand of a woman, small, admirably 
formed and its delicate whiteness was set off by a magnificent 
ruby, surrounded by diamonds. 
‘But,’ said the doctor, ‘here is nothing that calls for ampu- 
tation, nothing.’ 
‘And | tell you,’ cried the unknown, violently, ‘that if the 
surgeon refuses me, I will do this office myself; and seizing a 
hatchet which was at the foot of the bed, he placed the hand 
upen the table and prepared to cut it off. 
strained him. 
‘Do your duty then’ said the man. 


‘But this is perfectly atrocious,’ cried poor Hubert. 

‘What is that to you? It must be so—I wish to have it, and 
madame wishes it also. If it is necessary that she herself shall 
entreat you, she will de so.’ Come, madame, beg the doctor 


The doctor re- 


to do you this service.’ 

M. Hubert, pale, bewildered and aghast, could hardly 
keep from fainting. 

A half smothered voice came from the alcove, which said in 
an indescribable accent of mingled despairand resignation: 
‘Sir, since you are 4 surgeon—yes, I entreat you—do it— 
don’t let him—for mercy’s sake.’ 

‘Come, doctor,’ said the man, ‘you or I? 

The resolution of his dreadful companion was so implaca- 
ble and so terrifying—the prayer of the poor woman was so 
poignant and despairing, that the doctor saw that the dictates 
of humanity commanded that he should obey. He took his 
implements, cast one more enquiring look upon the unknown, 
who pointed to the alcove as his only answer; with an agonized 
heart and with his brew bedewed with a cold sweat, and sum- 
moning all his energy to his aid, he applied the knife to the 
wrist. Twice his hand failed—at length the blood gushed 
forth, a shriek was heard from the alcove, and the silence of 
death followed. The unknown stood silent and unmoved — 
the noise of the horrible operation alone was heard; soon 
both the hand and the knife fell together. The doctor was 
deadly pale; he looked at the unknown with haggard eyes. 
the latter stooped, picked up the hand, took the ring from the 
finger, and presented it to the doctor : 

‘Take it, doctor,’ said he —‘let it be a souvenir’ no one will 
ever demand it of you again.’ 

He then added in aloud voice — ‘it is done.’ Immediately 
the other two masked men entered, again bandaged the doc- 
tor’s eyes, and led him away. The same carriage that had 
brought him carried him back to his own door. ‘The doctor 
took off his bandage, and saw the berlin disappearing in the 
darkness. It was five o’clock in the morning. 

For three months M. Hubert sought in vain to discover by 
every means an explanation of this terrible adventure. Had 
it not been for the ring, an undeniable evidence of the reality 
of his.remembrance, he would have supposed himself the dupe 
of some illusion. But, hoping that this very ring, the only to- 
ken he had preserved of that terrible night, might sooner or 
later bring about some explanation, he wore it suspended to 
the chain of his watch. A few days since the dector was in- 
vited to the ball given by the Countess of P ,at her hotel 














in the rue de Varennes. All the elite of the titled fashionables 
The greatest names of France elbowed the 


most distinguished of the German diplomacy. 


crowding thither. 
In the com- 
mencement of the evening the attention of all was attracted 
by, ® young man, with a pale face, a sad expression, who from 
time to time wandered through the saloons, in an anxious 
manner, and then sadly withdrew from the crowd. 

This young man chanced, in the course of the evening, to 
stand in front of M. Hubert. His eyes, which had lighted 
upon him at first mechanically, now seemed fixed upon him, 











and rested with a frightful expression upon the ring whic\j 
shone above his waiscoat. 

Suddenly, the young man passed abruptly through the grow 
that separated him from the doctor; he went straight up 
M. Hubert, and jostled him rudely and in a deliberate may 
ner. 

The doctor very politely expostulated. 

The young man, without making any answer, struck him 
The uproar produced by this scene may be easily judged. 
duel is to take place between this young man and the doctor 
We are guilty of no indiscretion in speaking of this affair 
which is known to all Paris. Before the police can read thi 
feuilleton the duel will have taken place, and very probably j 
will give rise to explanations that may throw some light upou 
this mysterious affair; and upon the sad history in which doc 
tor Hurbert has been one of the sad actors. 

The Brussels OpsERVATEUR gives the following explana 
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tion of this mysterious and horrible adventure: -” gr 
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TRUTH IS STRANGE—STRANGER THAN FICTION.— This 
- . . . € mane 0 
the following relation will prove: 
At then 


It turns out that the story recently published, of the hand? 
cut off, and which was so strongly tinctured with the jealous’ 
hidalgo, the revengeful Spaniard, and which our readers sup- 
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posed to be designed as a puff, and which we aver, we did not Wii 
ourselves credit, so little it seems like Paris, is nevertheless ‘ a3 | 
true —true from one end to the other. One of the actors in| igi ‘i 
this sad affair has been in Brussels the last two days. It is mer 
from him that we have the particulars, which we hasten to re- le 
arr Be ¢ eter! 
The young Matilda de , (our readers will understand are : 
why we do not indicate her name, even by her initials,) is thet The Co 
daughter of oneof the most distinguished soldiers of the em- al suspi 
pire. Her father gained an elevated station, glory, and high right 
grade in the army, but is one of the few generals whom the | 6 to fim 
emperor did not enrich. Matilda had, therefore, no fortune © plied th 
to give her husband. nk 
ee, 
Napoleon De is the grandson of the noble Duchess ghurch. 
De- The Duchess has only her rank, an empty title %fhe st 
without fortune. The Duchess and the General who had long anged i 
been friends, had promised each other the union of their chil- § conces 
dren, but they soon repented of it. While Matilda and Na- | It w: 
poleon loved each other, the General and the Duchess, both @ fortune 
uneasy as to the welfare of ther children, and looking some- (Bd the r 
what to their own interests, performed together a scene bor- ure, a 
rowed from genteel comedy. da that 
‘If my daughter,’ said the General, ‘marries this poor devil hon his 
of a Napoleon, then farewell to all chance of luxury or plea- ffhed by 
sure.” ps abou 
‘If my grandson,’ said the Duchess, ‘marries a maiden with- J fore tl 
out a dowry, how shall we ever be able to restore the dignity fRter of 
of our noble house?’ bod it : 
The General, therefore, sought to alienate Matilda from her e we 
lover, and the Duchess to separate Napoleon from Matilda. ter; h 
But in this they were unsuccessful. Napoleon and Matilda fiw. s; 
loved each other too sincerely not to avoid all the snares that My hac 
were spread for their inexperienced youth. soon. 
Unable to succeed in separating them from each other, the ded w 
General and the Duchess succeeded in bringing about the de- "@Byfatil 
parture of Napoleon, and his prolonged absence. Their thing 
want of fortune required it. Napoleon must gain a high po- ed in 
sition. The Minister had just attached him, as first secretary, misf 
to adistantembassy. If he refused to go he would shut him- of | 
self out from a brilliant career. He must make this sacrifice fe uch! 
for the'very sake of his Matilda, for whose happiness he would ’ his 2 
be responsibte. Napoleon resigned himsetf to it. ia. 
He sought a last interview with Matilda, and announced his “Ona 
departure. The young girl heard it with grief. Napoleon See! 
related to her his plans in vain, he sought in vaintoconsole 4Flus! 
her, displaying in the distant future, a whole life of happiness, tols 
love and wealth. Matilda was inconsolable; a sad presenti- atild 
ment prevented her from putting any trust in the promises of erat! 
an uncertain future. What could she hope to add to the hap- 1 go 
piness they then enjoyed, and which they were about to sac- he 


rifice to a sense of duty. She felt that her beautiful dream 


mo 
was over, and was passing away. Napoleon covered her 1, in 
hand with kisses and tears; ‘remember,’ said he,‘remember The 





Vin 


that you are my betrothed, and that this hand belongs to me.’ 

So saying, he placed a ruby ring on her finger. 

‘It belonged to my mother,’ he added. 

As her sole answer, Matilda pressed the ring to her lips, and 
sank back in her chair, overcome by_ her grief. 
then left her. 

His absence facilitated the plans of the General and the 
Duchess. The General appeated to Matilda’s filial affection. V 
He exaggerated his poverty, pretended debt and engagements 


Napoleon 
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THE CASKET. 





hich he could not keep, and pictured with an air of affright, 
wretched and dishonored old age. He even threatened to 
ll himself. She alone had the power to save him—and for 
at she must forget Napoleon, and marry the rich Count 
> —_——, with whose noble and manly face, whose courage 
nd strength of mind, she was familiar. 

A little selfishness, and Matilda would have been saved; but 
is the weakness of noble hearts to hasten on the sacrifice. 
atilda threw herself, in despair, in the arms of her father, 
nd promised all. He blessed her and thanked her for her 
votedness. Before he had finished speaking, Matilda es- 
ped from his arms, no longer able to control herself. Ex- 
usted by her efforts, she hastened to shut herself up in her 
yn apartment, and wept in silence. In the meanwhile the 
nns are published, and, on the 10th of last January, in the 
urch of St. Thomas d’Aquin, Matilda married the Count 
The General was delighted. 

At the, moment of the benediction, when the husband places 




































































































an’ the finger of his wife the ring — the symbolical emblem of 
lowe e chain which unites them — instead of giving her left hand 
oe cording to custom, Matilda abruptly passed to the right of 
not @. Count, and extended her other hand. The Count remon- 
fess rated, and wished to take her left hand, but Matilda with- 
ew it, and again presented her right hand, at the same time 
tf sting down her eyes, but with an indomitable air of submis- 
© @. determination. The Count at once perceived this, and 
ring a scene, put the ring on the right hand which Matilda | 
pad rsisted in presenting. 
thes The Count was jealous —as jealous as Othello himself. A 
om Bal suspicion seized him. The ring which Matilda wore on 
- BH right hand, gave him much uneasiness. He pretended 
"© Bt to fancy “it, and begged Matilda not to wear it. Matilda 
ane t plied that she would not part with it— her answer was gen- 
#, but evinced the same determination she had shown at the | 
ess @Burch. 
itle Pre suspicions of the Count from that moment were 
NE @anged into certainty; but as he wished to avenge himself, 
hil- BR concealed them. He arranged a set of spies about Matil- 
Na- @. It was not long before a letter came from Napoleon. The 
oth B fortunate young man, ignorant of the sacrifice of Matilda, 
ue- ghd the ruin of his hopes, spoke of his love, his plans for the 
9F- GRure, and their approaching marriage. He reminded Ma- 
da that her hand was his, and he begged her to look often 
‘Vil Bon his mother’s ruby ring, to. remind her of him. He fin- 
€a- Hhed by announcing a piece of good news. The ambassador 
ps about to entrust him with important despatches for Paris. 
th- Jefore the month was over, he would see Matilda again. This 
ity [Bter of Napolean’s fell into the Count’s hands; he under- 
pod it all. 
er e went into his wife’s room, holding in his hand the open 
da. [Mter; he handed it toher. ‘I understand your scruples 
“on w,’ said he; ‘why did you not explain yourself sooner? 
at 


pu had sworn that your hand should be only his. Very well, 
soon as he comes, I will see that you keep your oath,’ he 
the llded with a frightful smile. 


le- ‘Matilda did not betray the slightest emotion. She feared 
iF @@thing more upon earth. A month afterwards, Napoleon ar- 
0- fied in Paris. But he was much changed; he already knew 
‘Y> fi wisfortunes, and was gloomy and despairing. The morn- 
"i= ie of the day after his arrival, a small ebony coffer was 
“ Mought to him by a domestic in livery. He opened it. Judge 
LAC 


Hhis grief and terror! It contained the bloody hand of Ma- 
Ja. 

On a piece of blood-stained paper were these words: 

on See how the Countess de keeps her oath.’ 

‘Flushed with mingled grief and indignation, he seizes his 

8S, tols and rushes to the house of the Count. The Count and 

u- atilda had left durmg the night, some hours after the bloody 





of eration of Dr. Hubert. It was not known whither they 
p- 1 gone. 

C= he evening on which Napoleon had recognized the ring of | 
mn mother on the watch of Dr. Hubert, he had gone to the 
er |, impelled by a secret presentiment. 

er @lhe next day Napoleon and Dr. Hubert fought in the woods 
g." Vincennes. The Doctor, more skillful with the knife than 


= sword, was severely wounded under the arm. Hopes are 
tertained of his recovery. Before he parted with his ad- 


Te sary, he related what occurred on that cruel night, on 
yn ich he had been forced by a feeling of humanity to commit 


Hfrime. ‘Besides,’ he added, ‘Matilda did not suffer much. 
1€ — Msublime devotion sustaining her fortitude, and Iam certain 
a. # was consoled in the endurance of the pain, by the 
ts ught that the hand would be sent to you. When I had 





ished, I heard her say in a low tane behind the curtain that 
@ocealed her from me: ‘Tell him my heart will go with my 





| cence that everywhere surrounded him, kept wakeful, but the 








hand.’ But for the ruby I never should have been able to 
fulfil her wish.’ 

Compelled to fly, to escape being arrested on account of the 
duel, Napoleon de- is now in Brussels. Poor young 
man! His grief is heart-rendivg. Will ever he return to 
Paris? - 

Hubert is an assumed name, in order to conceal the true 
one. The Doctor is no other than Dr. L. — 
the illustrious surgeon. 





(Lisfranc !) 





BURNING OF MOSCOW. 
At length Moscow, with its domes and towers, and palaces, | 
appeared in sight; and Napoleon, who had joined the ad- 
vanced guard, gazed long and thoughtfully on that goal of 





his wishes. Murat went forward and entered the gates with | 
his splendid cavalry; but as hé passed through the streets, he | 
was struck by the solitude that surrounded him. Nothing was | 
heard but the heavy tramp of his squadronsas he passed along, | 
for a deserted and abandoned city was the meagre prize for 
which such unparalleled efforts had been made. As night 
drew its curtain over the splendid capitol, Napoleon entered 
the gates and immediately appointed Mortier governor. In 
his directions he commanded him to abstain from all pillage. 
“For this,” said he, ‘you shall be answerable with your life. — 
Defend Moscow against all, whether friend or foe.” 

The bright moon rose over the mighty city, tipping with 
silver the domes of more than two hundred churches, and 
pouring a flood of light over a thousand palaces, and the dwell- 
ings of three hundred thousand inhabitants, The weary 
army sunk to rest; but there was no sleep for Mortier’s eyes. 
Not the gorgeous and variegated palaces and their rich or- 





naments—nor the parks and gardens, and Oriental magnifi- 


ominous foreboding that some dire calamity was hanging over | 
the silent capitol. When he entered it, scarcely a living soul | 
inet his gaze as he looked down the long streets; and when he 
broke open the buildings, he found parlors and bedrooms and 
chambers all furnished and in order, but no occupants. This 
sudden abandonment of their homes betokened some secret 
purpose yet to be fulfilled. The midnight moon was sailing 
over the city, when the cry of “fire!” reached the ears of 
Mortier; and the first light over Napoleon’s falling empire 
was kindled, und that most wondrous scene of modern time 
commenced, THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

In the morning, Mortier by great exertions, was enabled to 
subdue the fire. But the next, night, Sept. 15th, at midnight, 
the sentinels on watch upon the lofty Kremlin, saw below them 
the flames bursting through the houses and palaces, and the 
cry of “fire! fire!” passed through the city. Thedread scene 
had now fairly opened. Fiery balloons were seen dropping 
from the air and lighting upon the houses — dull explosions 
were heard on every side from the shut up dwellings, and the 
next moment a bright light burst forth, and the flames were 
raging through the apartments. All was uproar and confu- 
sion. The serene air and moonlight of the night before had 
given way to driving clouds, and a wild tempest that swept 
with the roar of the sea over the city. Flames arose on every 
side, blazing and crackling in the storm, while clouds of smoke 
and sparks in an incessant shower went driving towards the 
Kremlin. The clouds themselves seemed turned into fire, 
rolling in wrath over devoted Moscow. Mortier, crushed 
with the responsibility thus thrown upon his shoulders, moved 
with his Young Guard amid this desolation, blowing up- the 
houses and facing the tempest and the flames — struggling 
nobly to arrest the conflagration. 

He hastened from place to place amid the blazing ruins, his 
face blackened with the smoke, and his hair and eye-brows 
seared with the fierce heat. At length the day dawned, a day 
of tempest and of flame; and Mortier, who had strained ev- 
ery nerve for thirty-six hours, entered a palace and dropped 
down with fatigue. The manly form and stalwart arm that 
had so often carried death into the ranks of the enemy, at 
length gave way, and the gloomy Marshal lay and panted in 
utter exhaustion. But the night of tempests had been suc- 
ceeded by a day of tempests; and when night again envel- 
oped the city, it was one broad flame, wavering to and fro in 
the blast. The wind had increased to a perfect hurricane, and 
shifted from quarter to quarter as if on purpose to swell the 
sea of fire and extinguish the last hope, The fire was ap- 
proaching the Kremlin, and already the roar of the flames and 
the crash of falling houses, and the crackting of burning tim- 
bers were borne to the ears of the startled Emperor. He 
arose and walked to and fro, stopping convulsively and gazing 
on the terrific scene. Murat, Eugene, and Berthier rushed 








into his presence, and on their knees besought him to flee; but 


he still clung to that haughty palace, as if it were his Empire. 

But at length the shout, ‘the Kremlin is on fire!’ was heard 
above the roar of the conflagration, and Napoleon reluctant- 
ly consented to leave. He descended into the streets with his 
staff, and looked about for a way of egress, but the flames 
blocked every passage. At length they discovered a postern 


| gate, leading to the Moskwa, and entered it, but they had on- 


ly entered still farther into the danger. As Napoleon cast his 
eye around the open space, girdled and arched with fire, 
smoke and cinders, he saw one single street yet open, but all 
on fire. Into this he rushed, and amid the crash of falling 
houses, and raging of the ftames—over burnrng ruins, thro’ 
clouds of rolling smoke, and between walls of fire, he pressed 
on; and at length, half suffocated, emerged in safety from the 
blazing city, and took up his quarters in the imperial palace of 
Petrowsky, nearly three miles distant. Mortier, relieved from 
his anxiety for the Emperor, redoubled his efforts to arrest the 
conflagration. His men cheerfully rushed into every danger. 
Breathing nothing but smoke and ashes — canopied by flame, 
and smoke and cinders—surrounded by walls of fire that 
rocked to and fro and fell with a crash amid the blazing ruins, 
carrying down with them red-hot roofs of iron,—he strug- 
gled against an enemy that no Loldness could awe, or courage 
overcome, Those brave troops had heard the tramp of thou- 
sands of cavalry sweeping to battle without fear; but now 
they stood in still terror before the march of the conflagra- 
tion, under whose burning footsteps was heard the imcessant 
crash of falling houses, and palaces, and churches. The con- 
tinuous roar of the raging hurricane, mingled with that of 
the flames, was more terrible than the thunder of artillery; 
and before this new foe, in the midst of this battle of the ele- 
ments, the awe-struck army stood pdéwerless and afirighted. 

When night again descended on the city, it presented a 
spectacle the like of which was never seen before, and which 
baffles all description. The streets of fire—the heavens a can- 
opy of fire, and the entire body of the city a mass of fire, fed 
by a hurricane that whirled the blazing fragments in aconstant 
stream through the air. Incessant explosions from the blow- 
ing up of stores, and of tar and spirits, shook the very founda- 
tions of the city, and sent vast volumes of smoke rolling furi- 
ously towards thesky. Huge sheets of canvass on fire came 
floating like messengers of death through the flames—the tow- 
ers and domes of the churches and palace glowed with red-hot 
heat, over the wild sea below, then tottering a moment on 
their bases were hurled by the tempest into the common ruin. 
Thousands of wretches before unseen, were driven by the heat 
from thecellars and hovels, and streamed in an incessant 
throng through the streets. Children were carrying their pa- 
rents — the strong, the weak ; while thousands more were stag- 
gering under the loads of plunder they had snatched from the 
flames. This, too, would frequently catch fire in the falling 
shower and the miserable creatures would be compelled to 
drop it and flee for their lives. Oh, it was a scene of woe and 
fear indescribable! A mighty and close-packed city of houses 
and churches and palaces, enwrapt from limit to limit in flames 
which are fed by a whirling hurricane, is a sight that this world 
will seldom see. 

But this was all within the city. To Napoleon without, the 
spectacle was still more sublime and terrific. When the flame 
had overcome all obstacles, and had wrapped everything in 
their red mantle, that great city looked like a sea of rolling 
fire, swept by a tempest that drove it into vast billows. Huge 
domes and towers, throwing sparks like blazing fire-brands, 
now towered above these waves, and now disappeared in their 
maddening flow, as they rushed and broke high over their tops 
scattering their spray of fire against the clouds. The heavens 
th lves d to have caught the conflagration, and the 
angry masses that swept it, rolled over a bosom of fire. Col- 
umns of flame would rise and sink along the surface of the 
sea, and huge volumes of black smoke suddenly shoot into the 
air as if volcanoes were working below. The black form of 
the Kremlin alone, towered above the chaos, now wrapped in 
flames and smoke and again emerging into view — standing a- 
mid the scene of desolation and terror, like virtue in the midst 
of a burning world, enveloped but unscathed by the devouring 
elements. Napoleon stood and gazed on the scene in silent 
awe. Though nearly three miles distant, the windows and 
walls of his apartment were so hot that he could scarcely bear 
his hand against them. Said he, years afterwards: 

“It was the spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, asky ani 
clouds of flame, mountains of red rolling flame, like immense 
waves of the sea, alternately bursting forth and elevating 
themselves to skies of fire, and then sinking into the ocean of 
flame below. Oh! it was the most grand, the most sublime, 
and the most terrific sight the world ever beheld.” 
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PLews Ktewts. 


INTERESTING FROM MEXICO. 


The following is all we have been enabled to glean the pres- 
ent week of Mexican proceedings. It comes from N. York, 
received there by the way of Havana. 

Letters from (he city of Mexico continue to speak of the 
disturbed state of the country, and the revolutions in progress, 
and in conception. PAREDES IS ABOUT TO MARCH, (there 
now seems to be not the least doubt of the fact,) wiTH 7000 
MEN, OR MORE, TO THE SEAT OF War, with the army of 
reserve, and he is making extraordinary efforts to raise money 
and men, the last seeming more abundant than the first. The 
revolution in the south of Mexico had not been suppressed 
and it does not appear that Alvarez had fled south, as repor- 
ted some time ago. 

A warm controversy was going on in the papers as to the 
intended march of Paredes. Many contend that his abandon- 
ment of the seat of Government for the seat of War, will be 
but the signal for further revolutions, that will break out as 
soon as he leaves. 

The departure of Paredes will be very difficult to accom- 
plish, since the events on the frontier have produced so strong 
an impression. In case he should march, he may command 
ten or sixteen thousand men, including the reserve, and 
Arista's. It is reported also, (not probable) that charges will 
be made against Arista. 

The worst evils under which Mexico now suffers is intestine 
war, and the attention of the Guvernn:ent is distracted, and 
the fears of the writer seem very serious. 

Congress have held a preparatory session, members suffi- 
cient for a regular opening not having appeared. Bustamente 
will be President of Congress, and Paredes of the Republic; 
In case Paredes 
marches to the frontier, Bravo will probably be chosen Vice 
President. He is now in command of the troops at Vera 
Cruz. 

Jt is thought that Congress will invest the President with 
the dictatortal power, and then suspend their session. The 
chiets of the Southern insurrection are spoken of as ‘men not 
of our race,” and as exposed to signal punishment if they do 
not succeed. 

Payments have been wholly suspended, and there is a com- 
plete paralysis of business inall Mexico. The Government 
have called a junta, to find means—which will be very difficult 
if not impossible. The condition of many of the departments 
is represented as deplorable. 

The latest accounts from the deliberations of the junta above 
mentioned were, that it was proposed to remove the Vera 
Cruz stores to Jalapa, and to reduce or amend the duties on 
these goods. 


the Congress being entirely in his favor. 


A part of the ministry have resigned—certainly the ministers 
of war and marine. Gen. Moray Villamil is expected to suc- 
ceed the former, and Garay the latter. 

The Mexico Expectador, in remarking on the state of 
affairs, expresses doubts of the expediency of the President's 
departure. 

MARCH OF PAREDES — “VERA Cruz, May 31.—We know 
positively that the President, AD INTERIM, will set off for the 
frontier with the army of reserve; aad we hope that in perfor- 
ming his sacred engagement, Senor Paredes will acquire vic- 
tory, and the eternal honor of his country, in the field of bat- 
ile.” 


Boston) TELEGRAPH CoMPLETE. — Triumph of American 
Genius The Cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington, in Simultaneous Communication with 
each other! — The Electric Telegraph to Boston was comple- 
ted yesterday afternoon, at half-past four o'clock. New Ha- 
ven, Hartford, Springfield, Worcester and Boston, have thus 
been removed to Hanover street, N. York! Itis really so, 
for all practical purposes. —[N. Y. Sun, June 24. 


MASSACRE, OF FRENCH Prisoners. — The massacre of all | 


his French. prisoners by order of Abdel-Kader, of which 
a version was published among our foreign extracts per Cale- 
donia, and then spoken of as improbable, turns out to be too 
well founded. — [Balt. Sun. 


NAVAL. — The U. S.-sloop-of-war DALE has just been fit- 
ted out for service under orders of the Naval Department. — 
She dropped dewn from the Navy Yard yesterday and now 
lies off the Battery, whence she will sail for the Pacific to 
morrow. —[{N. Y. Cour. anp EN@., 


| 





West Point Minirary ACADEMY.— The anual exami- 
nation of the Cadets of the Military Academy, commenced on 
the Ist instant, and will probably continue till the 15th. Ow- 
ing to the non-appointment ofa board of visitors, the exami- 
nation will be conducted by the Academic Staff. The grad- 
uating class of the present year consists of sixty members. 

{Lou Dem. 





HARVESTING. — We are in the midst of harvesting. Our | 


farmers are so. busy that but few can be seen in town. - Prob- 
ably one half the grain in this neighborhood has already been 
cut. The prospect is a most delightful one to our farmers, and 
promises an abundant harvest. 
[Germantown (O.) Gaz., June 26. 

Murper.—A dastardly murder was committed on the 5th 
inst., at Bayou Sara, La, Jefferson Wilson and a man named 
Yaples went to the house of Mr. Chauncey Wright, about ten 
o'clock in the night, and while on the porch, Wilson called to 
Wright, who came to the window. when Wilson fired at him 
with a pistol, killing him instantly. Wilson succeeded in ma- 
king his escape on a steamboat bound upthe river, but Yaples 
was taken into custody as an accessary. [Crn. Com. 





DREADFUL ACCIDENT AT ROCHESTER.—On Friday a hea- 
vy storm of rain, accompanied by a hurricane, visited Roches- 


ter, N. Y. A school house on Parker street, was deprived of 


its roof, and the brick gable and chimney were driven into the 
female department. 

The department contained about 100 children, and the brick 
and timbers fell in all parts of the school, injuring more or less 
nearly all the children, but killing none. 

The whole number of children reported to be badly injured 
is 64, all but three or four of whom it is supposed will recov- 
er. [C1n. Com. 





Mormons. — We learn from the Mormon district, that all 
difficulties between the hostile parties have again been adjus- 
ted, and that peace will be maintained, at least for a time. 

Cart. J. B. Backenstos, having received his commission 
from the President, has resigned his office of Sheriff of Han- 
cock county, to take effect on the 4th of July. 

[St. Louis Republican, 22d. 


BITTEN. — We learn thata lady, resident of this county, 
was bitten by a snake of the copper-head kind, in the foot, a 
few days since, which caused such excruciating pain as to give 
her friends serious apprehensions, for a time. of her recovery. 
An experiment was however resorted to which resulted in a 
cure. The snake was killed, cut to pieces, and bound to the 
wound, which in a short time extricated the poison,.and the 
lady is now convalescent. — [N. Albany (Ia.) Bulletin. 








SAN JUAN DE Uttoa.—We understand that the Govern- 
ment has relinquished the idea of storming this castle for the 
present. 

HorrisLe AFFAIR AT NASHVILLE.—At the close of the 
performance at the circus on Saturday night last, a young 
man by the name of Branch was stabbed to the heart by a Mr. 
Moore, and expired in about 5 or six minutes. 
this deed grew out of a trifling matter. Moore had several 
companions; in adddition to the death of C. Branch, his broth- 
er, K. Branch, was badly wounded by the cut ofa rock on the 
head, which is not considered dangerous. Moore and several 
others were knocked down during the affray. No arrests had 
been made. [Crn. Com. 








Spicingas, 


IMPORTANT QUERIES. 
(Original.) 
If a man of acknowledged sense happens to hit his shin 


against a chair is he obliged in common courtesy to break his 
wash-bowl? 





How long should a man be a married man before being al- 
lowed to drop the appellation, “my dear,” when addressing his 
own wife? 

To what age must a Widow live to think herself oLp, or a 
Maid to acknowledge herself past FoRTY? 


How much brains would it take to make a GREASY-HAIRED 


DANDY a man of sense? 


If the generality of Congressmen's speeches were boiled 
down to HARD SENSE POINT, would there be anything of 
them, and if so, how much? 


The cause of 


| 





Is a man in a strange house obliged’ to wait until he j; 
kicked out, betore he can take the hint that he isn’t wanted, 
and leave according to etiquette! 


Should an old Bachelor take part with a man quarreling 


with his wife, and get whipped by the “old ’oman” for his 
PAINS, so as to have other PAINS, who'll take PAINS to take his 
part? 

If a man should RETURN a borrowed umbrella, who shoul; 
feel under the most obligations to RETURN thanks, the Bon. 
ROWER or LENDER? 

Should a man, weighing three hundred pounds, attempt to 
answer the above questions, in hot weather, how long woul 
it take him? 

An old whig gentleman objected to ride in the Pontchar. 
train railroad cars— because they are drawn by a Loco-mo- 
tive. 





A man stepped into a printing effice in London, with a no- ’ 


tice of adeath. Upon asking the price of insertion, he wa: 
told, ten shillings. The last, said he, was only seven. Ab, 
said the clerk, that was only a common death —but this j; 
“much regretted.” The man paid the money, but took it 
in high dudgeon, swearing that his executors should be saved 
that expense when he died. 





A Papa’s EpistLE To A BOARDING ScHooL MISTRESS. — 
“As IT had a good hedication miself I ham hiotirely ashamed 
for to sea the shameful manner in which my Lucy his bit by 
the fleas, and it is my desire for her to sleep in the bed she 
used to do, and not for her to sleep sum times in one bed and 
then in another for to feed all the fleas in the ouse, for I think 
that is not write, neither shall she do it.” 





It is a popular delusion to believe that because a little dog's 
tail curls tight upon his back, it is going to lift him off his 
hind legs. 





EPITAPH ON AN OLD BACHELOR. 
Beneath this stone a being lies 

Who ne’er the joys of wedlock shared, 
With no one near to close his eyes, 

One day he died — and no one cared. 
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